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THB  BSSIMTXAL  BLBMBMTS  OF  OPBRATIONAL  SURPRISS 


Surptlaa  la  a  baalc  and  aaaantlaX  alamant  In  any  focm  of 

coapatltion^  ha  who  asaa  it  afiactivaly  uaually  ^alna  an 

advantaga  ovas  hla  opponant.  In  battla«  offanaiva  oc  dafanaiva^ 

sozprlsa  can  dany  tha  anaay  coasaindax  adaquata  tlM  to  adjust  hla 

foceaa  to  ccaata  a  aoca  affaetiva  opposition.  Xt  might,  in  soma 

casaa,  confuaa  him,  xadaca  hia  coamand  and  control  capability, 

and  causa  him  to  axptnd  casouscas  naadlaasly.  Invariably, 

suzpsisa  gains  an  advantaga  by  aatting  tha  initial  conditions  tor 

battle.  This,  in  turn,  might  shorten  the  conflict  and  perhaps 

change  the  final  outcome.  k  commander  who  fails  to  use  surprise 

whenever  possible  denies  himself  tha  potential  banaflts  of  a 

highly  affective  combat  multiplier. 

The  Importance  of  tha  alamant  of  surprise  has  bean  recognized 

and  studied  by  informed  military  leaders  throughout  history. 

Julius  Caesar  understood  the  Importance  of  surprise  when  he 

stated  in  47  B,  c*,  *^a  mosc  potent  thing  In  war  is  tha 
1 

unaxpactad . "  Oenaral  Carl  Von  Clsusawits  omphasisad  that 

"surprise  is  more  or  lass  at  tha  bottom  of  all  military 

2 

enterprises."  Frederick  tha  Great  continually  reminded  his 

3 

generals  of  tha  importance  of  surprise  in  military  operations. 
From  1927  to  1931,  Colonel  George  C.  Marshall ,  as  assistant 
cosmandant  of  tha  U.8.  Infantry  School,  placed  considerable 
emphasis  on  the  topic  of  surprise.  This  emphasis  was 

institutionalized  as  Army  doctrine  in  1934  with  the  publishing  of 


1 


in  gantry  ^  Battln.  o«n«f«l  waldeMc  icgurth.  In  his  inttoduction 
to  the  ailltary  masterpiece,  Surat ise.  stated  that  ^reat 

commanders  always  distinguish  themselves  in  the  art  o£  surprise 

4 

and  that  surprise  Is  the  key  to  victory. 

More  recently,  Oeneral  MacArthur,  in  19S0,  stated,  "Surprise 

5 

is  the  most  vital  element  for  success  in  modern  war."  Today, 
surprise  Is  one  of  the  principles  of'  war  and  is  Identified  in 
the  most  secant  Tield  Kanoal  lOO-S  as  one  of  the  five 
character isties  of  offsnsivs  oparatlons.  The  prineiplos  of  war. 
Including  surprise,  have  been  and  continue  to  be  used  as  tools  of 
reference  for  planning  and  executing  military  operations.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  proper  application  of  these  principles 
in  conflicts  throughout  history  has  helped  military  commanders 
to  achieve  success. 

The  general  subject  of  surprise  is  not  only  an  interesting 

historical  study  but  is  quite  relevant  to  us  today.  Most 

contemporary  military  thinkers  and  writers  realise  that 

"surprise  should  be  striven  for  by  all  units,  regardless  of  sise, 

€ 

and  in  all  engagements,  regardless  of  importance.  While  much 
has  besn  written  about  surprise  at  the  tactical  and  strategic 
levels,  very  little  has  been  written  concerning  surprise  at  the 
operational  level  of  war.  With  the  re-emergence  of  interest  in 
the  operational  level  of  war,  it  is  important  that  surprise  at 
that  level  of  war  be  examined. 

This  monograph  will  examine  operational  surprise  by  answering 
the  question,  "Vhat  are  the  essential  elwmentb  for  producing 
operational  surprise?"  First,  the  theoretical  foundation  for 
surprise  will  be  established.  Then  X  will  examine  both 
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hiatoclcAl  and  contaaporary  avidanca  to  darlva  tha  alaaants  that 
ara  nacaaaaty  for  achlaving  oparattonal  surptisa.  Finally, 
iaplicationa  concarnln^  aurpclsa  at  tha  opacatlonal  laval  of  war 
will  ba  drawn  froa  tha  analysis. 

•afoca  davalopin^  a  working  daflnltlon  of  oparatlonal 
surprlsa.  It  Is  Important  that  tha  thaoratlcal  foundation  for 
sutprlsa  ba  dlseussad.  Tha  thoughts  cf  tour  thaorlsts  ara 
salavanti  Clauaawlta«  Baron  Oa  Joainl,  tun  Tsu#  and  Oanarnl 
Brfurth. 

Clausawlts  said  that  surprlsa  Is  tha  root  of  all  oparatlons 

without  axcaptlon  and  ha  suggastad  that  sacracy  and  spaad  ara  two 

factors  that  produca  surprlsa.  Ragardlng  thasa  two  factors,  ha 

atatad  that  surprlsa  could  navar  ba  achlavad  undar  "lax 

7 

conditions  and  conduct.”  This  daaonstratas  Clausawlts 's 
understanding  of  tha  amount  of  effort  raqulrad  to  achieve 
surprise  over  tha  anai^  force  and  tha  value  of  operations 
security.  In  his  mind,  tha  possible  success  of  an  effort  to 
surprlsa  did  not  depend  totally  on  tha  energy,  forcafulnass,  and 
resolution  of  the  conmander.  Re  believed  that  favorable 
conditions,  usually  not  affected  by  tha  coaaandats,  were  also 
nacossary  for  attaining  surprlsa.  Rare,  chance  played  an 
Is^ortant  role  In  whecher  favorable  conditions  existed. 

Clausawlts  recognised  the  Importance  of  tha  relationship 
between  tha  two  opposing  forces.  In  this  regard,  ha  believed  that 
moral  superiority  often  enables  one  force  to  Intimidate  the  other 
and  thus,  that  force  could  use  surprise  to  a  greater  advantage. 
Clausawlts  emphasised  the  psychological  realm  even  further  by 
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stxMSing  thAt  sozpxlae  oonfuaes  the  eneay  and  lovers  his  sozale. 

This  confutlon  often  aultlplles  the  Eesulte. 

Finally,  clauaewitz  believed  that  while  auzpriee  had  utility 

at  all  levels,  it  was  ptlMcily  a  tactical  device.  He  observed 

that  avtpeise  was  easier  to  achieve  at  the  tactical  level  of  war 

and  the  attainaent  of  sar prise  becane  Increasinely  harder  as  one 

sMved  towards  strategy*  He  observed  that  it  was  difficult  for  a 

state  to  aurprlae  another  with  a  strate9ie  attack  or  secretly  to 

S 

prepare  for  war. 

laron  De  Joaini  points  out  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 

achieve  total  surprise  a9ainst  an  eneny.  It  is  acceptable  to 

attack  as  lon^  as  the  eneay  has  not  had  aaple  ti»e  to  prepare  for 
10 

the  attack.  Like  Clausewits,  Joaini  recognises  the  iaportance 

of  creating  confusion  in  the  ainds  of  the  eneay  as  this  aay  lead 

to  a  greater  success.  Joaini  says  that  all  opportunities  for 

11 

surprising  an  eneay  should  be  taken. 

Sun  Tsu  says  that  all  warfare  is  based  on  deception.  He  says 

a  coaaander  should  stove  when  it  is  advantageous  and  surprise  the 

enesor  by  dispersing  and  aasslng  forces,  suggesting  that  the  eneay 

be  struck  when  he  is  least  prepared  and  where  he  does  not 

12 

anticipate  the  blo%rs. 

h  aore  recent  ailltary  thinker.  General  Brfurth,  agrees  with 

Clausewits  that  surprise  is  only  possible  under  favorable 
13 

conditions.  His  foraula  describing  the  conditions  necessary 
for  attaining  surprise  is:  a  good  strategic  idea  *  proper 
e;.ectttioa  conditions  not  controlled  by  the  coaaander.  Soae 
luck  and  aerit  on  one  side  plus  aistakes,  negligence,  and  ill 
luck  on  the  other  provide  the  necessary  conditions  for 
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14 

■ttzprist.  Otnttal  Irtarth  b«li«v«d  that  thaaa  nlatakas  o<tan 

IS 

•uefacad  as  aoma  form  of  '’collaboration"  by  tha  opponant.  This 

unintantlonal  cooparatlon  with  tha  anamy  was  oftan  tha  crucial 

factor  which  parmlttad  tha  aurprlsa  activity  to  occur. 

Oanaral  Bxfurth  ag^aas  with  Jominl  that  total  aurprlsa  la  not 

nacassary  for  an  advantage  to  ba  galnad.  Ha  says  that  tha  anamy 

may  know  soma  important  dataila  about  tha  opazatlon  but  It  is 

only  naeaasacy  that  ha  not  know  all  tha  dataila  In  ordar  that  ha 

IS 

may  ba  surprlsad  by  ona  or  mora  factors.  Finally  Don  Possony# 

tha  translator  for  tr forth *s  Surptlsa.  dlscuasas  how  important  it 

la  for  tha  anamy  to  losa  confidanea  and  faca  psychological  dafaat 

at  tha  hands  of  tha  anamy.  Ha  says  this  Is  a  main  condition  of 
17 

victory. 

Thus,  thara  aro  soma  common  thraads  that  link  thasa 
thaorists.  First#  all  of  tham  amphasisad  confusion  as  a  major 
factor  in  achieving  surprisa  against  tha  anamy.  Unbalancing  tha 
anamy  psychologically  Is  vary  Important.  Secondly#  Clausawltr 
and  Oanaral  irfurth  agree  spaed  and  security  are  major  alamants 
that  produce  surprisa.  Both  of  them  also  commantad  on  tha  amount 
of  effort  that  must  ba  expanded  by  a  force  in  ordar  to  plan  and 
execute  an  operation  Involving  surprisa.  Vhlla  understanding  tha 
benefits  of  tha  carefully  executed  surprisa  operation#  they  both 
readily  recognised  tha  role  of  chance  as  a  primary  contributor  to 
tha  existing  conditions  in  ^ich  tha  surprisa  would  taka  place. 
Finally#  all  of  tha  thaorists  recognized  tha  Importance  of 
surprise  and  Its  contributions  to  victory  on  tha  battlefield. 

X  generalization  that  can  be  made  from  this  discussion  Is 
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that,  £oz  nany  yaars  tha  \^cla  Idaa  o£  aurprlaa  haa  baan  wldaly 
accepted  as  a  means  o£  Increasing  a  force's  chance  of  defeating 

his  enemy.  Thus,  the  question  Is  not  whether  the  concept  of 
surprise  is  a  valid  one,  but  how  best  to  achieve  it  on  the 
operational  battlefield. 

Having  established  a  theoretical  foundation  for  the  concept 

of  surprise,  a  %rorking  definition  for '  operational  surprise  must 

be  developed.  While  in  the  general  military  sense,  surprise  is 

defined  as  accomplishing  the  mission  before  the  enemy  can 

effectively  re^.ct,  a  precise  definition  of  surprise  at  th.«. 

18 

operational  level  of  war  is  not  readily  available.  As  part  of 

the  FM  100-5  description  of  the  Airland  Battle  tenet,  initiative. 

It  is  stated  that  surprise  should  be  used  In  order  to  select  the 

time  and  place  of  the  attack.  Also,  it  states  that  coru.<at 

multipliers  such  as  surprise  should  be  used  to  gain  the 

initiative,  to  throw  the  enemy  off  balance  with  a  powerful  blow 

from  an  unexpected  direction.  In  discussing  the  operational 

level  of  war,  FM  100-5  states  the  principal  task  of  the 

operational  commander  is  to  concentrate  superior  strength 

against  the  enemy  in  order  that  the  objectives  of  the  campaign  or 

major  operations  are  met  and  tnus,  the  strategic  and  political 

19 

aims  are  achieved. 

Using  these  thoughts  from  FM  100-5,  it  is  possible  to 

develop  a  definition  of  operational  surprise  that  will  be 
adequate  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper.  It  is  defined  as 

unexj^-'cted  activity  against  an  adversary  that  Is  directed  at 

achieving  decisive  results  during  the  conduct  of  large  scale 
operations  or  campaigns.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  this 
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daflnition  Is  doTlb«rately  general  so  as  not  to  be  too 
restrictive.  To  be  more  specific,  numerojis  factors  such  as  the 
level  of  employment,  the  level  of  expected  Impact,  and  the  target 
of  the  surprise  should  be  considered  when  attempting  to 
categorize  surprise  as  strategic,  operational,  or  tactical  in 
nature . 

HISTORICAL  BXAMPLXS 

Tour  historical  campaigns  in  which  surprise  at  the 
operational  level  of  war  played  an  In^ortant  role  in  the  final 
outcome  are  discussed  here.  To  provide  a  common  framework  for 
analysis,  the  campaigns  will  be  discussed  by  using  factors 
identified  In  the  discussion  of  surprise  as  a  principle  of  war  in 
FM  100-5.  These  factors  are  deception  operations,  operations 
security,  and  variations  of  tactics  and  methods  of  operation. 
The  discussion  concerning  deception  will  focus  on  efforts 
regarding  the  elements  of  time  and  location.  Additionally,  the 
factors  of  planning  and  collaboration  will  be  also  discussed 
because  of  their  overall  importance.  This  discussion  will  be 
used  to  gain  an  understanding  of  what  means  are  available  and 
what  makes  them  unique  in  achieving  operational  surprise. 

Prance  1940 

On  May  10,  1940,  The  Germans  began  their  offensive  against 

the  Allies  with  attacks  on  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  less  than 

three  days,  the  French  Army  had  become  a  disorganized  fighting 
20 

force.  The  most  shattering  element  contributing  to  the  rapid 

21 

destruction  of  the  French  forces  may  well  have  been  surprise. 
Almost  complete  tactical  and  operational  surprise  was  achieved  by 
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a  combination  o£  Cactora  that  warrant  discussion. 

The  German  plan  for  the  defeat  of  tne  Allies  called  for  an 

initial  supporting  attack  in  Holland  and  Belgium  with  a 
subsequent  main  actack  through,  the  Ardennes  focused  on  the  French 
at  Dinant,  Montherme,  and  Sedan.  Tne  supporting  attack  was 
designed  to  lure  Allied  forces  northeast  into  Belgium  and  thus, 
cause  them  to  be  malpoaitloned  to  countir.  the  main  attack.  The 
Qerstan  plan  called  for  achieving  surprise  by  confusing  the  French 
as  to  both  location  and  time  of  the  main  effort.  To  achieve  this, 
the  Germans  wanted  to  reinforce  the  French  expectation  that  the 
schirferpunkt  would  come  through  the  Oembloux  Gap  in  central 
Belgium.  The  goal  of  the  surprise  attack  was  to  deliver  an 
overwhelming  blow  through  the  Ardennes,  cross  the  Meuse,  then  a 
rapid  advance  across  Northern  Prance,  cutting  off  the  Allied 
Forces  in  Flanders. 

Deception  efforts  were  an  integral  part  of  the  German  plan. 
Both  tactical  and  operational  in  nature,  these  efforts  %rere  the 
result  of  meticulous  and  imaginative  planning  that  ensured  the 
synchronization  of  all  activities.  This  detailed  planning  was 
characterized  by  a  distinct  linking  of  all  deception  efforts  in 
order  that  they  would  support  the  execution  of  the  operational 
plan. 

After  crossing  the  Meuse  River  on  the  night  of  12-13  May, 
German  forces  achieved  a  deep  penetration  and  breakthrough  of  the 
French  defensive  positions.  In  a  matter  of  days,  the  French  Army 
was  decisively  beaten.  What  were  the  factors  that  enabled  the 
Germans  to  achieve  surprise  and  how  were  the  factors  used  in 
order  to  result  in  such  a  crushing  defeat? 
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First,  ths  location  of  the  German  schwetpwnht  was  a  total 

surprise  no  the  French  high  Command,  They  believeu  the  Ardennes 

Forest  to  be  impassable  terrain  for  the  movement  of  troops  on  a 

large  scale  and  even  more  difficult  for  the  movement  of  large 

22 

formations  of  armor.  It  %ias  felt  that  the  "terrain  would 

23 

defend  itself."  Interestingly  enough,  the  Americans  also 

24 

believed  the  Ardennes  region  to  be  impassable.  They,  likewise, 

would  be  surprised  two  and  a  half  years  later. 

Another  factor  that  led  to  confusion  as  to  the  true  location 

of  the  main  attack  %faa  the  employment  of  multiple  spearheads  Into 

the  Allied  territory  by  Von  Manstein.  Excluding  the  most' 

northern  axis,  each  axis  had  at  least  one  panzer  corps  supporting 

the  drive  to  the  west.  Because  of  this  apparent  dispersal  of 

combat  power,  the  Allies  were  not  able  to  determine  which  of  the 

thrusts  they  should  defend  against  until  it  was  too  late. 

The  timing  of  the  attack  played  an  important  role  in 

achieving  surprise.  For  example.  General  Gamelin,  the  Supreme 

Commander  French  Land  Forces,  did  not  believe  the  Germans  would 

attack;  therefore,  he  also  restored  normal  leave  privileges  to 

25 

the  soldiers  of  the  Army.  Obviously,  the  Germans  attacked  at  a 
time  when  the  French  did  not  expect  them. 

The  campaign  serves  as  a  model  of  a  revolutionary  method  of 
fighting  that  was  not  expected  by  the  enemy  and  thus,  contributed 
significantly  to  the  attainment  of  operational  objectives.  The 
French  were  astonished  by  the  method  of  the  German  attack.  A 
vital  factor  in  the  German  victory  was  the  combined  use  of  field 
artillery,  antitank,  and  dual  purpose  antiaircraft  weapons.  The 
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Ub«  o£  the  Lu£twa££e  aircraft  as  a  mobile  artillery  £orce  created 
the  conditions  for  rapid  advance.  The  French  vrare  not 

prepared  to  £l9ht  such  a  fast  rovlns  battle  (later  called 
Blitzkrelg).  Although  the  weapons  were  not  new,  their  innovative 
Uiite  and  the  emphasis  on  combined  arms  forced  the  French  to  fight 
not  only  a  war  unfamiliar  to  them,  but  also  one  to  which  they 
ware  unable  to  adapt . 

Fezhapa  the  graatast  contzibutoz  to  the  rapid  French  defeat 

was  the  French  themaelvas.  Unknowingly,  the  French  made  certain 

decisions  that  actually  reinforced  the  German  plan.  Primarily,  it 

was  the  various  fla%rad  assumptions  and  false  expectations  that 

led  to  defeat.  The  assumption  concerning  the  impassability  of 

the  Ardennes  Forest  has  already  been  discussed.  This  and  other 

pre'conceived  notions  caused  the  French  leadership  to  reject  or 

Ignore  intelligence  reports  of  the  German  bulld*up  across  the 

Ardennes  region.  Because  of  their  pre^concelved  notions  and 

their  complacency,  the  Belgians  and  the  French  decided  to  place 

26 

only  16  divisions  in  the  region  to  act  as  a  screen. 

If  this  were  not  enough,  later  the  French  poorly 

calculated  the  preparation  time  needed  by  the  Germans  In  order  to 

cross  the  Meuse  River.  They  believed  the  Germans  would  need  to 

regroup,  bring  up  artillery,  and  conduct  extensive  preparations 

for  the  river  crossing.  The  French,  believing  that  they  had  time 

to  react,  did  not  plan  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  Meuse  by  the 

first  elements  of  an  additional  11  divisions  until  14  May.  By 

the  13th  of  May,  the  German  forces  were  already  at  the  Meuse  and 

preparing  to  cross,  while  the  French  were  thinking  and  reacting 

27 

at  the  same  tempo  as  in  the  First  World  War.  The  Germans 
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d«ploy«d  thr««  days  qulcksr  than  tha  French  thought  possible. 

Thus,  the  French  pre-conceptions  concerning  the  Germans' 

capabilities  helped  set  the  stage  for  German  victory.  The  final 

factor  was  the  overconfidence  of  the  French  High  Command. 

Qamslin,  Georges,  and  Billotte  all  believed  the  French  Army  to  be 

28 

capable,  at  the  very  least,  of  stopping  the  enemy*  In  addition 
to  the  invalid  aasoaptions  that  were  accepted,  the  French  leaders 
never  questioned  the  basic  doctrine  they  had  developed  to  defend 
their  borders  against  the  German  attack. 

It  is  important  to  discuss  the  role  of  security,  a 
reciprocal  of  surprise,  in  the  campaign.  The  Germans  maintained 
the  security  of  their  plan  by  reinforcing  the  pre-conceived 
notions  of  the  French  High  Command.  They  led  the  French  to 
believe  that  the  main  effort  would  be  in  the  north.  They  also 
took  the  necessary  precautions  not  to  do  anything  that  would 
reduce  the  French  belief  that  the  Ardennes  region  was  impassable. 
Finally,  the  Germans  created  a  false  sense  of  security  in  the 
minds  of  the  French  by  postponing  the  attack  on  numerous 

occasions.  Although  these  delays  %rere  not  directly  aimed  at 
producing  a  "cry  wolf"  syndrome  within  the  French  command,  the 
French  did  become  lax  and,  as  a  result,  did  not  react  to  the 
intelligence  reports  that  indicated  a  forthcoming  attack. 

Two  other  points  are  worth  mentioning.  There  were  no 

security  leaks  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  just  prior  to  the 

attack.  Also,  the  use  of  good  cover  and  concealment  and 

camouflage  by  the  Germans  was  evident  as  no  abnormal  activity  was 
noticed.  The  Royal  Air  Force  flew  two  reconnaissance  flights  the 
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day  before  'he  attack  and  the  pilots  reported  seeing  nothing 

29 

unusual.  Thus,  security  contributed  to  the  overall  success  o£ 
the  plan. 

In  summary,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  German  Army  was 
able  to  use  a  combination  of  means  to  achieve  surprise  against 
the  French.  Perhaps,  the  most  important  single  factor  in  this 
campaign  was  the  "collaboration”  of  the  victim.  The  French  made 
savesal  falsa  assumptions  prior  to  the  at;tack  which  were  quite 
helpful  to  the  Germans.  The  fatal  mistake  was  not  going  back  to 
check  the  continuing  validity  of  these  assumptions.  Also,  these 
pre^conceived  notions  tainted  the  interpretation  of  intelligence 
reports  and,  thus,  the  French  were  not  prepared.  Other  factors 
related  to  the  timing,  location,  and  strength  of  the  attack  aided 
the  Germans  in  achieving  surprise. 

Normandy 

In  many  minds,  the  Allies  were  undertaking  the  most 
ambitious  and  most  risky  of  military  operations  up  to  this  point 
in  the  waz.  To  conduct  a  major  campaign  beginning  with  an 
amphibious  operation  of  such  magnitude  was  strictly  a  win  or  lose 
proposition.  The  success  of  the  Overlord  plan,  and  more 
specifically,  the  actual  invasion  of  the  Normandy  coast 
designated  Operation  Neptune  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the 
attainment  of  tactical  and  operational  surprise  by  the  Allies. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  strategically  expected  an 
Allied  invasion,  but  as  General  Srfurth  emphasized,  total 
surprise  is  not  required.  Had  the  Germans  been  able  to 
concentrate  their  available  forces  against  the  forces  assaulting 
the  beaches,  the  invasion  would  probably  have  failed.  As  It  was. 
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•xc«ll«nt  ••cusity,  •££«ctiv*  deception,  «nd  the  Assistance  o£ 
the  weather,  combined  to  ensure  that  the  Germans  %Mre  surprised. 

The  Germans  were  not  able  to  determine  the  time,  place,  or 

strength  of  the  Allied  Invasion.  Their  intelligence  led  them  to 

believe  the  Invasion  would  be  In  July  o£  1944  In  the  Pas  de 

30 

Calais  area  and  it  %fould  be  supported  by  42  i^ythlcal  divisions. 

• 

As  eaxly  as  1943,  the  Allies  secognised  the  need  £ox  achieving 
saspxlse  and  Isaedlately  began  to  Include  such  a££octs  In  the 
planning  %K>rk.  How  was  the  high  degree  o£  surprise  achieved  by 
the  Allies? 

Success  o£  the  Allies'  deception  plan,  called  Plan 
Fortitude,  depended  on  deceiving  the  Germans  as  to  the  true 
location  o£  the  attack.  In  order  to  cause  them  to  mlsarray  their 
forces,  and  thereby,  alleviate  some  of  the  Allied  problems  of 
getting  ashore.  To  achieve  this,  specific  events  were  planned  to 
reinforce  the  German's  beliefs  concerning  the  most  probable 
location  and  time  for  the  cross-channel  attack.  The  plan  was 
also  designed  to  convince  the  Germans  that  the  Invasion  would 
come  later  than  the  actual  planned  date.  Fortitude  South  was  the 
specific  plan  designed  to  reinforce  the  German's  pre-conception 
that  the  1st  (US)  Army  Group  would  lead  the  main  effort  In  the 
Pas  de  Calais  area.  The  Allies  also  attempted  to  bolster  the 
Germans  belief  that  an  Invasion  was  probable  In  Norway  and  other 
Scandinavian  countries  where  they  would  face  a  joint  British, 
American,  and  Russian  attack.  This  attack  would  be  followed  by 
maximum  effort  against  the  Pas  de  Calais  area.  The  objective  of 
the  deception  plan  concerning  the  attack  location  was  to  make  it 
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difficult  for  the  aorMnt  to^ooncentrato  a  aitable  force  againat 
the  Morinandy  invasion  site. 

The  Allies  also  contributed  to  the  location  dilenuna  for  the 

Oernans  by  adjusting  their  aerial  bombing  plan.  On  D-Day-3  and 

D-2»  the  8th  Air  Force  was  to  shift  approximately  40  percent  of 

its  bombing  effort  from  Oeraatny  to  the  Pas  de  Calais  area.  On  D- 

1,  one  half  of  the  Air  Force  would  test^  one  quarter  would 

continue  to  bomb  the  Pas  de  Calais  area#  and  one  quarter  would 

32 

strike  Formendy.  The  plan  wee  successful  because  as  late  as 

C>1#  Aray  Oroup  B  felt  the  Allied  bombing  pattern  indicated  the 

33 

main  attack  was  to  be  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  area. 

The  deception  plan  also  attempted  to  deceive  the  Germans  as 

to  the  actual  tine  for  the  invasion.  In  the  spring  of  1944#  the 

allies  conducted  two  full  scale  amphibious  assaults  that  were 
designed  to  lead  the  Germans  to  believe  that  these  exercises  %mre 
the  first  of  a  series  scheduled  in  preparation  for  the  main 
assault  to  be  launched  in  mid>suamer.  Vhen  no  evidence  of  an 
attack  surfaced#  the  Germans  concluded  that  the  Allies  were  not 
prepared  to  launch  an  invasion.  Additionally#  the  weather  aided 
the  deception  plan  just  prior  to  6  June  1944.  In  the  estimation 
of  the  Germans#  the  bad  weather  in  the  channel  area  prevented  the 

launching  of  an  assault  force.  They  even  cancelled  their  own 

34 

naval  patrols  for  the  evening  of  5  June.  Rommel  felt  secure 
enough  to  make  a  trip  back  to  Germany  to  visit  his  family  and 
consult  with  Hitler. 

Plana  also  called  for  confusing  the  enemy  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  invasion  force.  Dummy  headquarters  simulated  by  radio  and 
dummy  installations  were  established.  Included  in  this  was  the 
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{«!••  appolntMnt  of  Oanaral  Oaorg*  S.  Patton  Jr.  to  conmand  tho 
"aasault"  £otc«  o£  the  U.S.  Third  and  the  Canadian  First  Xrnles. 
The  Germans  respected  the  bold  Patton  and  were  convinced  that  he 
was  the  natural  choice  to  lead  the  invasion  of  the  continent. 
VI  th  no  indications  that  he  was  prepared  to  attack »  the 
German  pro -concept I on  that  the  invasion  would  occur  later  than 
actually  planned  was  reinforced. 

The  sueeess  of  the  hilled  efforts  to  achieve  surprise 

concernlnG  the  location  and  time  of  the  Invasion  Is  demonstrated 

by  coaments  of  Von  Rundstedt  In  his  June  5th  %feekly  report.  He 

said,  "^ere  within  this  entire  sector  the  enemy  will  attempt  a 

landing  la  still  obscure  . ,  As  yet  there  Is  no  Immediate  prospect 
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of  the  Invasion.* 

The  Alllee  also  achieved  surprise  through  the  employment  of 
new  technology.  A  major  concern  of  the  Allies  was  the  logistical 
support  of  the  combat  forces  during  the  initial  phases  of  the 
operation.  Until  Cherbourg  and  other  ports  could  be  captured, 
supplies  would  have  to  be  delivered  either  through  aerial  means 
or  acroes  the  shore.  Contemporery  logic  dictated  thet  a  large 
Invasion  force  could  not  be  sustained  without  port  facilities  and 
German  plana  emphaalssd  the  denial  of  these  facilities  to  the 
Allies.  Howevar,  use  of  the  artificial  "mulberry*  harbors  enabled 
the  Allies  to  discharge  the  necessary  supplies  In  sheltered 
wotere.  These  artificial  ports  substituted  for  the  permanent 
ones  that  wars  still  In  German  hands. 

Another  technological  asset  that  aided  the  achievement  was 
the  use  of  radar  countermeasures  to  mask  the  approach  of  the 
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invMlon  €l««t.  Air  4ropp«d  MtAl  ttript  and  ship-towed  bslloons 

3C 

crested  •  screen  thet  swesped  the  Oersen  early  inttning  radar. 
This  technique  was  deliberately  not  used  until  the  niqht  o£  S 
June  in  order  to  achieve  surprise  for  the  invasion  fleet  as  it 
crossed  the  channel. 

Xt  is  isiportant  to  discuss  the  security  B«asares  of  the 

Allies.  Only  a  select  group  of  senior  political  and  Military 
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people  knew  the  exact  tisM  and  location  of  the  invasion. 
Troops  participating  in  the  invasion  did  not  know  this 
inforaation  until  after  the  actual  launching.  The  suicshalling 
areas  were  off-liadts  to  visitors.  Casnuflage  of  the  restricted 
areas  was  rigidly  enforced  and  dusny  assembly  areas  and 

headquarters  were  established. 

Certainly,  the  Germans  made  various  assumptions  which  were 
reinforced  by  Allied  deception  efforts  to  help  achieve  surprise. 
Many  of  the  assumptions  dealt  with  the  location  of  the  invasion. 
Both  Hitler  and  Von  Rundstedt  believed  that  the  attack  would  come 

in  the  Pas  de  Calais  area  because  it  was  nearer  the  probable  key 

38 

objectives  of  the  Rhine  River  and  the  Ruhr  industrial  area. 
This  belief  was  bolstered  by  the  fact  that  the  location  provided 
the  shortest  sea  journey  from  the  British  Isles.  The  Germans 
thought  the  shorter  journey  would  be  an  important  factor  to  the 
Allies  in  achieving  a  surprise  assault.  Also,  the  air  support 

and  later  the  resupply  %rould  be  easier.  An  important  point  is 

that  the  Allies  were  aware  of  Von  Rundstedt *s  oxpectatlons . 

The  Allies  gained  much  information  concerning  the  intentions 
of  the  Germar.s  from  ULTRA,  a  system  for  decoding  intercepted 
enemy  messages.  Using  radio  traffic  and  double  agents,  the  Allies 
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r«iti(orettd  th«8«  ^xp«ct:8tlons.  Bsing  of  th«  comma  boll«£« 

hold  tho  QotMnt  concocnln^  th«  Invotlon,  th«  All  Los  voco  sblo 
to  rslnfocno  or  Modify  thoso  bsllofs  to  support  tholr  bssic  plon 
for  tho  InvASlon. 

Agsin,  ).t  is  svidsnt  tbst  •  cosribiMtion  of  vsrious  Msns  uss 

« 

ussd  to  oeb.iovo  oporotionst  surprioo.  Doeoptlon  efforts  confusod 
tbo  Oor— ns  ns  to  tho  loention*  tins*  nnd  ntronpth  of  tho 
Invnsion.  Vhon  tho  Juno  C  nttaek  bopnn#  tho  Qorann  forces  wore 
not  optinslly  positioned  to  dofont  tho  nssnultinp  forcos.  In 
this  perticulsr  es8o«  «  high  degtoo  of  eporetionel  surpriso  ues 
achlovod  prinsxily  boceuso  of  tho  superbly  planned  and  oxocutod 
deception  plan  by  tho  Allies.  Actual  tactical  operations  were 
designed  to  prevent  The  OexMns  fron  detecting  the  aain  effort 
until  it  was  too  late  to  react.  In  tact#  deception  Measures 
continued  after  the  invasion  to  further  ensure  that  the  OerMsns 
would  be  confused  as  to  the  location  and  ntrength  of  the  nain 
effort. 

I 

Ardennes 

The  Ardennes  caapaign  was  precipitated  by  a  large  surprise 
attack  by  the  OerMsns.  Although  the  Aawrican  forces  succeeded 
in  halting  this  last  ditch  effort  and  later  drove  the  Oeraans 
back#  the  Oeraans  did  achieve  alaost  total  tactical  surprise 
later  to  result  in  the  attainasnt  of  operational  surprise. 

The  Oeraan  counteroffensive#  code  naaed  Sftfihk  Al  Rhine  (vatch 
on  Rhine)#  was  designed  by  Hitler  to  enable  the  Geraan  forces  to 
cross  the  House  River#  seize  the  port  of  Antwerp#  and  split  the 
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front.  No  bollovo4  tKnt  tho  Ardonnot  oountoiolfonalve 
pcooonto4  tho  loot  chonco  foe  o  nojoe  victory  ond  tho  ottolniMnt 

of  hlo  objoctlvoo.  The  OexMno  plonnod  ond  executed  o  moeteriul 
deception  plon  designed  to  provide  them  with  tocticol  end 
operotionol  eurpriee  over  the  Allied  Army.  A  greet ly  veoKened 
force,  the  Oermone  hoped  to  uee  eurpriee  to  of  feet  the 
eopobllltlee  of  the  stronger  Allies.*  The  OerBan*e  plon 
oopltolised  prlmorlly  on  the  generol  Allied  perceptions 
concerning  the  Ardennee  region.  They  reollsed  thst  the  Aemr leone 
oeeumed  the  region  to  be  quiet  ond  non-threo toning  compered  to 
oreos  north  ond  south  of  the  region  in  which  mojor  oetivity  woe 
expected.  Hitler  olso  coadained  hie  counteroffensive  plon  with 
the  expected  Aa«r icons  plon  for  on  offensive.  Heolising  that  the 
Allies  were  preporing  to  drive  to  the  Rhine,  he  knew  that  any 
local  troop  positioning  would  be  viewed  os  o  logical  reaction  to 
known  future  Allied  plans.  Therefore,  he  positioned  the  Sth 
Ponser  noeth%fest  of  Cologne.  This  headquarters  and  several 
ponser  divisions  assigned  to  it  were  positioned  to  serve  as 
decoys  '  to  allow  the  Allies  to  identify  their  location.  At  the 
SOM  tlM,  Sth  Ponser  was  secretly  placed  In  the  Blfel  Forest 
region.  A  plon  was  designed  to  cover  their  positioning  by 

colling  for  them  to  counterattack  the  southern  flank  of  any 

40 

AMricon  attack  across  the  Roer.  Another  effort  to  hide  the 
force  Huiid-Up  and  location  of  the  attack  was  accomplished  by 
giving  Mantettf£el*s  Fifth  Army  a  military  police  cosMnd 
designation. 

Additional  efforts  to  mask  the  true  location  of  any  attack 
included  increasing  the  easily  observed  activity  in  the  north 
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RMt  Colognt  whll«  Mlntaininq  Minlaisad  obsacvabla  activity  In 

tha  tlfal  ration.  Road  tapalr  and  civilian  evacuation  waca 

conducted  In  full  al^ht  of  tha  Alllaa.  Radio  tcafflc  alao 

Increased  to  daaonatsata  tha  additional  troop  activity.  Sven  tha 

Allied  pilots  noticed  Increased  anti-aircraft  fire  In  the 

suspected  counterattack  aaseably  area.  At  the  saae  tine  in  the 

« 

south#  strict  neasures  o£  radio  silence#  canouflage  discipline# 
little  registration  of  artillery#  and  restrictions  on  coa^bat 
patrollin9  ensured  that  no  undue  attention  would  be  drawn  to  the 
region.  Overall#  the  Qernans  went  to  great  lengths  to  surprise 
the  AMricans  as  to  the  location  of  an  attack. 

Tining  wos  a  najor  point  of  consideration.  By  hiding  any 
Indicators  of  an  Impending  attack#  the  Germans  were  free  to  time 
the  attack  based  on  the  expected  bad  weather  in  December.  This 
timing  would  help  minimise  the  Allied  air  strikes  against  the 
attacking  German  force.  Just  prior  to  the  attack#  the  Germans 
used  aircraft  to  distract  attention  away  from  the  clamor  of 
armored  vehicles. 

Without  a  doubt#  the  Germans  achieved  surprise  by  taking 
advantage  of  several  pre-conceptions  brought  on  by  the  American 
"mindset."  The  first  general  pre-conception  was  that  because  of 
recent  victories#  the  Allies  saw  the  German  Army  on  the  path  to 
ruin.  This  optimism  existed  throughout  the  U  S  Army  at  the  time. 
Most  U.  S.  leaders  also  believed  that  Von  Rundstedt  was  too 
conservative  a  soldier  even  to  consider  launching  a 
counteroffensive  when  risks  were  no  great.  What  the  Allied 
leadership  did  not  understand  was  that  Hitler#  not  Von  Rundstedt# 
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was  in  command.  The  majority  of  the  Oerman  activity  was 
explained  by  the  American  intelligence  community  by  tying  It 

directly  to  oerman  forces  reacting  to  the  American  offensive 

plans  for  the  Rcet  area.  The  Germans  exploited  this  condition  by 

publishing  orders  and  sending  radio  messages  that  were  purely 

defensive  in  content.  For  example,  the  first  paragraph  of  each 

movement  order  began  ”in  preparation  foe  the  anticipated  enemy 
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Offensive.” 

This  mindset  of  the  Americans  also  blurred  their  vision  of 
various  Indicators  and  stifled  any  initiative  to  seek  related 
Intelligence  prior  to  the  battle.  Most  units  in  the  Ardennes 
became  accustomed  to  performing  very  little  patrolling.  This 
lack  of  diligent  patrolling  prevented  the  Americans  from 
obtaining  valuable  combat  Intelligence.  Air  reconnaissance 
activity  over  the  Sifel  was  low  priority  when  compared  to  the 
region  around  Cologne.  However,  even  the  limited  air 
reconnaissance  patrols  showed  a  build-up  of  German  rail  and  road 
activity  behind  the  Elfel. 

The  operational  commanders  had  also  developed  a  mindset 
towards  the  use  of  the  intelligence  gain  from  ULTRA.  Because  It 
had  been  so  reliable  for  informational  purposes  In  the  past,  they 
now  came  to  rely  on  It  to  a  great  degree.  When  Hitler  restricted 
communications,  ULTRA  dld^not  detect  preparations  for  the  attack, 
and  without  it  to  verify  other  information,  the  Americans  simply 
discounted  the  limited  indicators  of  an  attack. 

What  should  have  been  adequate  Indicators  were  detected  by 
the  Americans.  In  total,  there  were  seven  recorded  incidents 
just  prior  to  the  attack,  one  of  which  was  reported  to  12th  Army 
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Qroup.  Additionally,  aeirial  reconnaissance  reports 

substantiated  ground  reports  o£  the  enemy's  preparations. 

The  Germans  went  to  extraordinary  measures  to  maintain 
security  o£  the  operation.  Officers  were  sworn  to  secrecy  under 
the  penalty  of  death  should  they  compromise  the  plan.  Special 
couriers  were  used  to  transport  written  materials.  To  prevent  a 
repeat  of  the  coBqpxomlse  of  possible  attack  plans  that  occurred 
In  1940,  no  flying  %#est  of  the  Rhine  River  was  permitted  In 
order  to  preclude  capture  of  couriers  with  classified 
Information.  In  front-line  forces,  only  trusted  personnel  were 
allowed  to  go  out  on  patrols.  Also,  foreign  soldiers  were 
removed  from  the  front-line  divisions  to  prevent  possible 

desertions.  A  special  method  of  designating  the  target  date  was 

also  developed  to  prevent  the  Allies  from  determining  the  date  of 
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the  operation.  Wheels  of  vehicles  were  wrapped  with  straw  and 

roads  were  covered  with  hay  to  muffle  the  sounds  of  motor 
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movement.  Just  how  well  the  security  effort  worked  Is 

demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  even  local  German  commanders 

accepted  as  truth  the  Idea  that  the  activities  throughout  the 

Blfel  region  and  to  the  north  were  Intended  to  provide  fresh 
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troops  for  the  defense  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Palatinates. 

In  summary,  the  Americans  were  surprised  by  the  Germans  who 

maximized  the  use  of  deceptive  means  in  order  to  achieve  a  high 

degree  of  surprise.  They  were  able  to  prevent  the  Americans  from 
learning  of  an  attack  much  less  the  location,  time,  and  strength. 
They  accomplished  this  by  taking  advantage  of  the  Americans  false 
assumptions  and  lax,  over  confident  attitude.  Additionally,  they 
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reinforced  certain  American  pre-conceptions  to  optimize  the 
chance  for  operational  surprise.  Although  the  necessary 

Indicators  were  present,  they  were  either  misread  or  not 

recognized  and  the  Americans  were  blinded  as  to  other 

<  • 

possibilities . 

Sinai  1973 

The  Sinai  Campaign  of  the  1973*  Arab-Israeli  War  is  a 
contemporary  example  of  operational  surprise  being  achieved  under 
modern  battlefield  conditions.  It  illustrates  how  new  weapons, 
technology,  and  equipment  were  used  to  help  achieve  surprise.  The 
objective  of  the  plan  was  to  regain  the  area  of  Sinai  and  other 
territories  lost  by  the  Arabs  in  the  1967  War.  The  desired 
result  of  the  campaign  plan  was  to  capture  these  lands  before  the 
Israelis  had  an  opportunity  to  mobilize  fully  and  counterattack. 
By  using  surprise,  the  Egyptians  hoped  to  achieve  a  credible 
military  success  and  then  quickly  negotiate. 

The  timing  of  the  attack  played  an  important  role  in 
achieving  surprise.  The  date  of  the  attack  was  specifically 
planned  to  be  during  the  Moslem  religious  month  of  Ramadan  and  on 
the  Israeli  Yom  Kipper.  An  attack  during  both  holidays  would 
not  be  expected  by  the  Israeli’s.  Accordingly,  the  Egyptians 
expected  there  would  be  reduced  readiness,  dispersal  of  forces, 
and  degradation  in  the  Israeli  command  and  control  system. 

The  exact  timing  of  the  attack  for  1400  hours  was  calculated  by 

\ 

tke  Egyptians  to  gain  surprise  and  to  allow  them  to  conduct 
numerous  activities  prior  to  darkness  and  yet,  prevent  the 
Israelis  from  having  ample  reaction  time  before  darkness.  The 
Egyptians  were  able  to  prolong  the  effects  of  the  surprise  attack 
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until  the  next  morning  when  the  Israelis  could  begin  their  air 
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operations.  To  ensure  the  timing  of  the  attack  was  not 
compromised  by  unusual  movement  of  equipment  along  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  Egyptians  achieved  the  necessary  concentration  of 
equipment  by  not  releasing  units  after  the  annual  maneuver 
exercises  were  completed. 

New  innovative  tactical  fighting  methods  assisted  in 
achieving  surprise.  First,  the  Egyptians  planned  from  the  outset 
to  consolidate  gains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
was  contrary  to  the  normally  practiced  Soviet  doctrine  of 
exploiting  success.  The  Israelis  expected  the  Egyptians  to  follow 
Soviet  doctrine  and  this  tactic  presented  the  Israelis  with  a 
situation  they  had  not  anticipated.  Egyptian  infantry 
established  hidden  anti-tank  defenses  and  permitted  the  Israeli 

tanks  to  close  within  300  meters  before  firing  a  volley  of  anti- 
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tank  rounds.  The  results  were  devastating.  The  Egyptians  also 
devised  a  belt  of  surface-to-air  missiles  to  protect  the  ground 
forces  in  the  Sinai  that  would  substitute  for  cffensive  air 
power.  Thus,  the  Israeli  Air  Force  likewise  was  presented  w] th 
unanticipated  battle  conditions  that  prevented  them  form  gaining 
air  superiority  over  the  battlefield  and  caused  significant  loss 
of  aircraft.  In  effect,  the  Egyptians  set  the  initial  conditions 
of  battle,  forcing  the  Israelis  to  change  their  tactical 
techniques  and  procedures. 

The  Egyptians  also  achieved  surprise  by  using  new  equipment 
in  an  innovative  manner.  The  basic  problem  for  the  assaulting 
force  was  to  establish  a  bridgehead  more  quickly  than  the 
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laraellfl  thought  possible.  Surprise  could  be  achieved  i£  the 
consolidation  took  less  than  the  Israeli  estimated  48  hours.  The 

Egyptians  planned  to  do  this  in  several  ways.  A  new  piece  o£ 

equipment,  the  PMP  pontoon  bridge,  was  used  to  bridge  the  canal. 

It  could  be  laid  at  21  feet  per  minute  and  thus,  could  be 
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emplaced  across  the  canal  In  less  than  30  minutes. 

Addiitionally,  a  new  high  pressure  water'  pump  was  used  to  break 
down  the  high  sandy  banks  on  the  edge  of  the  canal.  These  two 
pieces  of  equipment  enabled  the  Egyptians  to  cross  the  canal  and 
consolidate  a  bridgehead  at  a  much  faster  pace  than  v/as  expected 
by  the  Israelis. 

The  primary  means  of  deceiving  the  Israelis  was  accomplished 

by  taking  advantage  of  certain  assumptions  and  false 

expectations.  First,  the  Egyptians  had  forced  the  Israelis  to 

react  on  four  previous  occasions  to  Egyptian  mobilisation.  The 

Israelis  could  not  afford  to  react  to  false  alarms  because  of  the 

economic  problems  created  for  the  nation.  Egypt  also  lowered  the 

sensitivity  of  the  Israeli  leadership  by  repeatedly  declaring 
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that  "This  year  la  decisive  to  fight  against  Israel."  This 
element  of  the  Egyptian  deception  plan  lulled  the  Israelis  into 
Ignoring  the  repeated  hostile  activity  as  harassment. 

In  late  September,  Palestinian  terrorist  action  in  Austria 
diverted  Israel's  attention  away  from  the  situation  at  home. 
Vhlle  their  enemy's  attention  %»as  focused  elsewhere,  the 
Egyptians  conducted  preparations  for  an  attack  under  the  pretense 
of  building  up  their  defenses  against  an  Israeli  retaliation 
raid.  While  a  direct  link  has  not  been  made  between  the  Austrian 
Incident  and  the  Axab-Israeli  War,  the  Egyptians  certainly  took 
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adv«ntage  of  the  opportunity. 

The  Israeli's  intelligence  community  also  believed  "As  long 

as  the  Arabs  do  not  have  enough  air  power  to  allow  them  to  strike 

deep  into  Israel  and  challenge  the  Israeli  Air  Force  and  as  long 

as  they  do  not  possess  long-range  ground-to-ground  missiles  to 

deter  -  by  threat  of  retaliation  -  deep  Israeli  air  strikes,  then 
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%far  is  not  to  be  expected.”  This  assumption  that  the  Egyptians 

would  not  fight  unless  they  had  all  the  necessary  means  for  total 

victory  was  incorrect.  They  were  willing  to  fight  for  a  limited 

victory  even  though  they  would  not  be  totally  satisfied 

politically  or  strategically  with  the  results. 

In  addition  to  the  assumptions  and  false  expectations,  the 

Israelis  also  suffered  from  overconfidence  in  their  defense 

forces  and  a  belief  that  their  intelligence  community  could  give 

them  sufficient  time  to  react  to  a  surprise  attack.  This  notice 

did  not  come  primarily  because  they  refused  to  accept  the  readily 

apparent  signs  of  numerous  indicators  available  to  them. 

Finally,  security  played  an  Important  role  in  the  campaign. 

On  the  Egyptian  side,  extreme  security  measures  were  taken  to 

keep  the  operation  secret.  Officers  were  prohibited  from 

contact  with  foreign  diplomats  and  the  detailed  plans  were 
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distributed  to  subordinate  field  commands  on  a  limited  basis. 

The  surprise  of  the  Israelis  resulted  partially  from  their 
overwhelming  sense  of  security  and  perceived  moral  superiority. 
They  did  not  believe  the  Egyptians  were  capable  of  attacking. 
This  false  feeling  distorted  their  view  of  their  opponent's 
capabilities.  Although  numerous  indicators  pointed  to  an 
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Impendln9  attack,  the  Israelis  failed  to  react  In  a  logical 
manner.  They  learned  that  an  over  abundant  feeling  of  security 

can  be  just  as  deadly  as  no  security  at  all.  Of  course,  the 
success  of  the  Egyptian  deception  plan  also  must  be  recognized. 
The  Egyptians  did  an  excellent  job  of  Identifying  the  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  of  the  Israelis  and  then  bolstering  those 
notions  with  their  misinforisation  cao^aign. 

CanalttiUn 

From  the  four  historical  examples,  it  is  clear  that  surprise 
at  the  operational  level  of  war  is  achieved  through  a  variety  of 
means.  Operational  surprise  may  be  attained  by  deceiving  the 
enemy  as  to  the  exact  time,  location,  and  strength  of  a  desired 
action,  and  by  using  new  methods,  techniques,  and  technology. 
Surprise  Is  also  achieved  by  reinforcing  the  enemy's  false 
assumptions  and  expectations  to  one's  advantage. 

The  historical  examples  illustrate  that  by  using  multiple 
means,  the  force  attempting  surprise  Increased  the  degree  of 
confusion  In  the  enemy's  mind  and  thus.  Increased  bis  own 
opportunity  for  achieving  surprise.  The  use  of  a  combination  of 
means  also  has  a  better  chance  of  persuading  the  enen^  to  act  In 
the  desired  manner  while  the  single  or  limited  use  of  the 
available  means  may  not  project  a  sufficiently  complete  picture 
to  the  enemy. 

What  makes  these  operational  means  so  unique  from  those  used 
to  achieve  surprise  at  the  other  levels  of  war?  One  factor  Is 
the  degree  of  future  Impact  the  means  may  have.  Generally,  the 
means  used  at  the  tactical  level  have  little  or  no  Influence  on 
the  course  of  the  war;  the  effect  Is  short-term.  The  Impact  of 
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th«  mans  usad  at  tha  oparational  laval  to  achiava  surprlsa  has  a 
qcaatar  lonq-tatm  affact  than  that  o£  tactical  mans.  Bacausa  of 
tha  spacific  mans  usad^  tha  xasultin^  surprise  affects  the 
outcome  of  tha  campaign  or  major  operation. 

These  mans  are.  In  affect,  tha  sans  as  those  usad  at  tha 
tactical  laval  of  war.  Bhat  mkas  them  unique  at  tha  operational 
laval  is  their  careful  linkage  and  integration  into  tha  campaign 
plan  to  achiava  tha  desired  oparational  affect.  A  wall 
coordinated  and  executed  deception  plan  often  enables  the  force 
to  achieve  tha  surprise  necessary  to  gain  an  advantage  at  tha 
oparational  laval. 

Another  factor  Is  the  level  of  the  target  at  which  the 
surprlsa  la  focused.  For  example,  tha  target  may  be  tha  self- 
confidence  and  stability  of  the  mind  of  the  enemy  commnder.  If 
the  opposing  commnder  has  responsibility  for  operational  level 
concerns,  then  any  activity  designed  to  unbalance  him  will 
probably  have  oparational  results. 

Finally,  the  planning  for  the  use  of  these  mans  mkes  them 
unique.  It  is  apparent  that  there  exists  in  operational  planning 
a  distinct  relationship  between  the  desired  surprise  and  the 
tactical  mans  usad  to  achieve  It.  First,  the  historical 
examples  Illustrate  the  necessity  of  a  clearly  communicated 
Intent  for  the  campaign  or  major  operation  by  the  operational 
commnder.  Once  this  Intent  is  known,  the  operational  planner  is 
able  to  plan  a  series  of  tactical  events  that  support  achieving 
that  Intent.  The  developed  plan  must  contain  coordinated 
deception  elements  if  the  potential  resulting  surprise  Is  to 
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contEibute  to  the  desired  end  result.  The  tecticel  neens  are 

carefully  linked  together  to  provide  the  enemy  a  credible,  yet 

false  picture  of  the  battlefield.  It  is  the  coordinating  and 
linking  of  the  tactical  means  that  proves  to  be  the  crucial 
element  in  attaining  surprise  at  the  operational  level;  thus,  the 
deliberate  planning  of  surprise  activities  is  key  to  successful 
execution  of  the  plan. 

The  historical  exasqples  illustrate  that  a  common  means  of 
achieving  surprise  involves  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy* s  pre> 
conceptions  concerning  hin  opponent.  Sspecially  If  the  enemy's 
beliefs  are  known,  the  force  seeking  to  gain  surprise  can  take 
the  necessary  actions  to  reinforce  them.  When  conducting 
deliberate  planning  that  involves  the  use  of  surprise,  the 
operational  planner  must  think  in  terms  of  the  desired  result. 
The  desired  result  is  a  function  of  the  existing  enemy  pre¬ 
conception  plus  the  effects  of  the  tactical  means  used  to 
reinforce  that  pre-conception.  The  product  of  pre-conception  * 
tactical  means  is  the  sdsconception.  It  is  the  misconception 
that  will  hopefully  lead  the  enemy  to  act  in  the  desirdd  manner. 

In  all  the  examples,  there  was  a  "counon"  set  of  pre¬ 
conceptions  and  conditions  that  was  exploited  by  the  opposing 
force.  First,  a  feeling  of  complacency  usually  exists  within  the 
surprised  force.  This  complacency  %fas  usually  the  result  of  a 
number  of  false  assumptions  concerning  the  enemy  capabilities  and 
intentions.  A  related  false  sense  of  security  was  also  present. 
For  example,  Israeli  military  leaders  d*d  not  believe  the 
consolidation  of  a  bridgehead  across  the  Suez  Canal  could  be 
accomplished  in  less  than  48  hours.  Also,  their  feeling  of 


h«vin9  "ttcui*  bOKdttt”  r«sult«d  in  •  coaplacnnt  attitudn  «nd  the 
{else  sense  of  security. 

Another  prominent  condition  involving  the  surprised  force 
wes  heving  {else  expectations  as  to  the  intentions  o£  the 
opponent.  The  Allies  did  not  believe  the  Oeramns  had  any  desire 
to  conduct  such  a  bold  counterstroke  against  the  forces  in  the 
Ardennes  region  in  1944.  This  false  expectation  ees  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  Qarmsns  sere  constrained  by  a  lack  of  nsnpoiier# 
eguipaent,  and  supplies.  Additionally,  it  %ies  thought  that  the 
Germans  were  content  to  fight  a  defensive  battle  to  save  the 
remaining  German  territory. 

Also,  a  common  condition  was  the  failure  to  reverify 
periodically  standing  assumptions.  Once  an  assumption  had  been 
made  concerning  the  enemy,  that  assumption  was  considered  to  be 
correct  and  nearly  timeless.  Because  the  assumption  was  often 
widely  accepted  by  the  ^Jority  of  the  military  leaders,  the 
small  minority  who  had  serious  reservations  %fere  often  Ignored. 
Assumptions  must  be  tasted  on  a  routine  basis  to  prevent  sudden 
surprises. 

In  most  cases,  the  force  being  surprised  held  a  feeling  of 
moral  superiority  over  its  adversary.  This  false  feeling  clouded 
the  judgment  of  the  military  leaders  and  had  adverse  effects  on 
the  subsequent  important  decisions  made  by  them. 

Finally,  in  all  of  the  historical  cases,  the  surprised  force 
suffered  from  a  condition  of  mental  rigidity.  Once  the 
leadership  had  adapted  to  a  particular  point  of  view,  they  went 
to  great  lengths  to  rationalize  events  that  did  not  fit  their 
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of  boXiofs.  for  oxaiiplOf  tho  AllUa  rooolvod  nuMoroas 
Indicotiono  that  polnttd  to  an  attack  in  tha  Ardannta  Region  in 

Deceiebee*  1044.  lecauee  of  vacloua  pre-conceptions  and  a  mental 
rigidness  toMixds  integrating  new  intelligence  information,  they 
allowed  the  pee -concept ions  to  become  misconceptions.  These 
misconceptions  resulted  in  their  being  surprised  by  the  oermans. 

By  analysing  the  impact  of  these'  various  factors,  it  is 
clear  that  ^sn  they  exist  in  part  or  in  total,  the  potential  for 
a  force  to  achieve  operational  surprise  over  an  adversary 
increases  tremendously.  The  task  of  the  operational  planner  is 
to  take  advantage  of  those  conditions  which  he  can  influence 
through  tactical  means  and  to  maintain  the  necessary  flexibility 
to  take  advantage  of  those  "chance"  conditions  which  develop 
without  warning.  As  Clausewitx  and  General  Brfurth  described,  the 
possibility  of  "chance"  surprise  occurring  on  the  battlefield  is 
great  because  many  conditions  on  the  battlefield  are  uncontrolled 
by  either  commander.  The  operational  commander  and  his  staff 
most  recognise  opportunities  presented  by  such  conditions  and 
take  advantage  of  them.  The  flexibility  of  leaders  and  their 
command  and  control  system  are  key  to  seising  these  opportunities 
in  timely  fashion. 

Having  discussed  both  the  means  used  to  produce  operational 
surprise  and  the  importance  of  pre-conception  to  the  operational 
planner,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  roles  of  intelligence, 
technology,  and  security  in  achieving  surprise.  All  four 
examples  illustrate  the  isiportance  of  d^.scovering  and  using  the 
mistakes  of  the  enemy  to  one's  advantage.  Intelligence  about 
the  enemy's  ideas,  capabilities,  intentions,  and  expectations  are 
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•astntial  piacaa  o<  InfocMtlon  foe  tho  oporatlonal  plannoe.  Tho 
«oc«  coaploto  plctueo  tho  plonnor  has  of  tho  onony,  tho  qrootoe 
tho  opportunity  tor  ourprloo^oeiontod  octivltlos  to  bo  plonnod 
ond  oxocutod.  Idoolly«  tho  oporatlonol  plonnor  ottomptln<]  to 
docoivo  tho  ono^y  would  rothor  roinforco  on  oxistin9  pro- 
concoptlon  than  ottoapt  to  oatoblioh  totally  now  nlaconcoptlona 
by  lajoctinp  hla  varloua  aaona  into  a  atarlla  anvironaont. 
Tharofero«  Intollldoneo  at  all  lovala  la  hay  to  achlavln^ 
auxprlaa  and  tho  roco^nition  of  tho  anoay*8  vulnarabilltlaa  la 
paroBkount  to  auccoaa.  Onco  tho  vulnoxabillty  la  dlacovorod«  tho 
forco  nuat  bo  ablo  to  toko  full  advantago  of  tho  flootlng 
opportunity.  This  demands  caroful  and  dotallod  analysis  of  tho 
onomy's  pro-concolvod  Idaas  In  ordor  to  Idontlfy  posalblo  areas 
of  woaknoaa  that  can  bo  exploited.  Obviously,  tho  rolnforcomont 
of  a  pra-coneoptlon  cannot  occur  without  the  nacassary 
Intolligonco  support  datactin^  tha  initial  anamy  viawpolnt.  Tho 
Intolligonco  syston  is  a  fundaaMntal  alomant  in  tho  deception 
procasa;  It  lays  tho  foundation  for  future  efforts. 

Soam  conclusions  concerning  tha  role  of  technology  can  bo 
drawn  from  tho  four  historical  oxamplos.  Xt  appears  that 
technological  advances  such  as  now  weapons  and  equipment  are 
seldom  tha  primary  moans  used  In  achieving  operational  surprise. 
Rather,  It  la  tho  Innovative  use  of  existing  equipment.  The 
Oarman's  Integration  of  existing  systems  (many  of  which  were 
Inferior  to  tho  French  systems)  Into  their  Blltxkrelg  concept  of 
warfare  Is  Illustrative  of  this.  Tho  Igyptlons  provide  o 
different  example.  They  modified  an  existing  piece  of  pumping 
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«qttlpMnt  to  ooooBplish  o  tootioal  taak  on  tho  faes  canal.  That 

Innovatlvo  tcehnlquo  had  oparatlonal  rasults. 

Tho  rolo  of  oocurlty  lo  highlighted  also,  looentlal  to  auy 
plan  involving  eucpriao  la  tha  raqulraaMnt  to  iMlntaln  adequate 
aecurlty  without  hindering  the  planning^  coordination*  and 
execution  of  the  plan  becauae  of  the  fear  of  eoapronlalng  the 
plan.  •aeurity  can  benefit  ox  haaper  the  ehaneea  of  attaining 
operational  aurprlse  and  aubeequently*  the  aceoapliahannt  of  the 
niasion. 

Finally*  aurprlae  ia  a»at  often  oaed  to  achieve  declalve 
reaulta  by  coabat  forcea  on  the  operational  otfenalve.  Very 
aeldon  doea  a  defenalve-oriented  force  uae  aurprlae  aa  a  combat 
multiplier.  The  reaaon  for  thla  aeiy  be  the  fact  that  aurprlae  la 
cloaely  aaaoclated  with  aettlng  the  conditions  for  battle  or 
aelaing  the  Initiative.  Therefore*  the  uae  of  aurprlae  la 
cloaely  linked  to  ofCenaive  operationa  or  canpaigna  and  not 
defenaive'-oclented  onea  where  the  force  la  characterised  aa  being 
reactive.  Realising  these  points*  the  operational  planner  must 
remember  that  surprise  may  help  to  negate  the  superiority  of 
numbers  of  men  and  equipment  normally  held  by  the  attacking 
force . 

Zn  any  caae*  surprise  has  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 

Important  keys  towards  attaining  success  on  the  operational 

battlefield.  Zt  has  been  correctly  stated*  that  it  nearly  doubles 

54 

a  force's  combat  capabilities.  Zt  should  be  a  focal  point  fox 
all  military  leaders  and  planners  when  conducting  operations, 
implications  qi  Operational  3«piL8g 

Doctrinal  emphasis  on  the  operational  art  has  Increased 
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draafttically  in  t«e«nt  ynaxs.  Accordin9ly#  auch  discussion 
tsvoivss  scound  ths  topic  of  opocstionsl  asnouvsr  snd  how  to 
schiovo  it.  Militsxy  thinKoxs  undoxstsnd  tho  nocossity  fur 
surprise  end  its  Impact  of  makin<]  victories  more  decisive. 
AixLand  Battle  doctrine  must  emphasise  the  necessity  of  takinp 
advanta9e  of  suxpxise  at  the  operational  level  of  war. 

Current  doctrine#  as  outlined  in  Bield  Manual  100-5# 
emphasises  surprise  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  offensive 
operations  while  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  discussions  of 
defensive  fundamentals  ox  operations.  While  surprise  is 
obviously  more  difficult  to  achieve  in  defensive  operations# 
AixLand  Battle  doctrine  should  emphasise  that  surprise  is  one 
potential  means  to  destroy  the  advanta9es  of  the  attacker.  The 
attacker  faces  more  uncertainty  which  thro%is  him  off-balance. 
Surprise  deprives  him  of  his  initiative  and  assists  the  defender 
in  defeatin9  the  attackin9  force. 

This  issue  is  critical  because  the  U  8  Army  will  probably 
be9in  the  next  war  in  a  defensive  posture.  Therefore#  it  would 
be  wise  to  study  how  best  to  take  advantape  of  operational 
surprise  while  on  the  defense  in  order  to  influence  the  initial 
conditions  of  the  battlefield.  Victory  will  depend  on  wrest in9 
initiative  away  from  the  attacking  force.  Surprise  is  one  means 
to  achieve  this.  Clearly#  the  U  S.  Army  has  no  option  but  to 
give  more  thought  to  this  issue#  given  the  realities  of  the  next 
war.  To  summarise#  the  current  mindset  that  emphasizes  the 
element  of  surprise  only  in  offensive  operations  must  be  broken. 
Surprise  as  a  combat  multiplier  is  too  importnnt  to  limit  it. 
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An  Intelligence  related  implication  concerns  the  need  to 
know  the  enemy  operational  commander.  For  example,  a  critical 

factor  in  the  Normandy  invasion  was  whether  Hitler  or  Von 
Rundstedt  was  directing  the  operations.  Specifically,  the 
peculiarities  o£  the  enemy  commander  must  be  understood.  His 
personality  and  tendencies  for  action  should  be  identified 
through  intensive  intelligence  efforts*  and  study.  If  his 
Intentions  and  likely  future  actions  are  known,  then  plans  can  be 
made  to  take  advantage  of  this  knowledge.  It  is  much  easier  to 
achieve  surprise  at  the  operational  level  of  war  when  you  have 
good  Intelligence  regarding  his  intentions.  Often  this  means 
that  the  operational  planning  staff  must  learn  to  think  as  the 
enemy  thinks.  This  Is  no  easy  task  but  one  that  must  be  Improved 

I 

upon. 

These  types  of  Intelligence  requirements  must  be  supported  If 
maximum  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  surprise  activities. 
There  exists,  in  general  terms,  adequate  strategic  intelligence 

means  to  provide  selective  information  concerning  the  enemy's 

/ 

activities.  However,  better  means  to  acquire  information 
concerning  unquant Ifiable  issues  such  as  the  peculiarities  of  the 
enemy  commander  are  needed. 

What  the  operational  planner  does  with  the  intelligence  once 
he  gets  It  Is  very  important.  The  tendency  Is  to  Identify  the 
enemy's  courses  of  action  based  on  widely  approved  estimates  of 
capabilities,  without  giving  due  consideration  to  possible  "new" 
capabilities,  the  result  of  some  new  technology  or  tactic.  Zt  Is 
Important  to  project  beyond  the  "worst  case"  scenario 
periodically  and  consider  possible  capabilities*  that  may  seem 

■I 
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even  more  remote.  A  balance  must  exist  between  assessing  the 
enemy's  realistic  capabilities  and  those  which  seem  to  be 
overrated.  Just  as  the  Israelis  were  surprised  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  Egyptians,  so  could  the  U  S  be  surprised.  We 
should  not  sell  our  enemies  short.  We  need  to  give  them  due 
credit  and  on  some  occasions,  even  more  than  that  in  order  that 
we  not  be  surprised. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  important  wo  listen  to  the 
"small"  voices  in  the  intelligence  community.  It  is  the  minority 
in  many  cases,  having  analyzed  the  battlefield  situation  from  a 
different  viewpoint,  that  has  determined  a  quite  reasonable 
alternative  exists  for  the  enemy.  The  implication  is  that  it  is 
important  to  support  subordinate  leaders  who  are  willing  to 
express  their  own  opinions  and  not  be  yes-men.  Our  Army  must 
promote  the  proper  leadership  environment  to  ensure  that  this 
minority  is  heard. 

Surprise  must  be  a  primary  consideration  in  the  planning 
process  of  today's  operational  planner.  Although  he  will 
normally  employ  deliberately  planned  surprise  means,  he  must  be 
also  alert  to  sudden  opportunities  resulting  from  "chance" 
surprise.  A  high  degree  of  mental  flexibility  is  necessary  to 
adapt  to  the  changing  battlefield.  Proper  education  must 
occur  within  the  professional  development  system  to  ensure  that 
the  planner  is  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  both  types  of 
.surprise.  Additionally,  the  planner  at  the  operational  level  of 
war  must  seek  to  prolong  the  effects  of  surprise.  Surprise  Is  a 
fleeting  element  on  the  battlefield;  the  enemy  will  fight  to 
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regain  hie  control  and  hie  equilibrium  in  hopee  o£  regaining  the 
Initiative.  The  truly  successful  leader  Is  the  one  that  knows 

how  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  surprise  achieved  against  the 
enemy.  Peace-time  training  must  emphasize  these  points. 
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